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/«  1 988  Congress  established  the  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  Heritage 
Preservation  Commission  to  preserve  and  interpret  the  interrelated  industrial 
heritage  in  the  nine-county  region.  The  Commission  is  a  partnership  of  federal, 
state,  local,  and  private  institutions.  Its  work  is  coordinated  by  a  commission 
office  in  Hollidaysburg,  Pennsylvania. 
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Interpretive  and   Exhibit 
Concept  Plan 

for  the 

Altoona   Railroaders 

Memorial   Museum 

in  cooperation  with  the 
Southwestern 
Pennsylvania  Heritage 
Preservation  Commission, 
United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior 


Photo:  12th  Street  Pedestrian  crossover, 
1926  (AAPL) 


Track  gang,  Middle  Division,  1940  (AAPL) 


PRR  shop  apprentice,  1916  (RRMM) 


he  Altoona  Railroaders  Memorial  Museum  has  long 
conveyed  its  mission  in  its  name.  The  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  museum,  from  its  inception,  has  cho- 
sen to  break  from  the  tradition  of  railroad  museums 
that  celebrate  technology  alone  or  focus  their  energies  on  the  "glamour"  jobs 
of  the  train  crews  or  the  foresight  of  corporate  magnates.  This  institution  has 
taken  on  the  task  of  telling  the  story  of  American  workers  engaged  in  work  of 
mythical  stature  —  of  conceiving,  building  and  running  the  transportation  sys- 
tem that  transformed  America  and  made  manifest  the  possibilities  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution.  It  is  a  story  filled  with  creativity,  bravery,  and  hardship. 

What  you  will  sense  in  this  concept  plan  is  a  commitment  to  bring  to  life  these 
often  overlooked  stories  of  railroaders.  There  is  no  comparable  facility  in  the 
world,  and  there  is  no  place  more  appropriate  than  Altoona  in  which  to  tell  it. 
Here,  1 7,000  labored  at  once  to  create  the  largest  railroad  and  corporate  entity  in 
the  world.  In  the  words  of  railroad  historians  and  preservationists  from  around 
the  country,  they  state;  "This  is  the  right  story  interpreted  in  the  right  place." 

What  is  presented  in  this  plan  comes  from  a  desire  to  create  a  richness  of  expe- 
rience for  every  visitor.  This  museum  will  work  to  seize  their  attention,  stimu- 
late their  curiosity,  inform  them  intellectually,  and  move  them  emotionally. 
Just  as  this  will  be  a  museum  about  people  at  work,  it  will  be  felt  by  the  people 
who  visit  it  as  a  museum  at  work  —  an  accumulation  of  elements  aggressively 
engaged  to  stir  and  reward  the  attention  of  its  visitors  at  every  stop.  We  hope 
you  will  join  us  in  this  effort. 


Peter  D.  Barton 
Executive  Director 
December,  1992 
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K-4's  #/  !M  undergoing  restoration,  Juniata 
Shops,  1986  (RRMM) 


Pennsy  employees  fabricating  Shoemaker  radial  firebox  doors  for  Ml  steam  locomotive.  An  example  of  PRR  mass  production  and  standardization 
techniques,  1936  (AAPL) 


THE    STORYLINE 


""■^^         J^  ost  visitors  will 
^^r  come  to  this  muse- 

.A.  J^  um  craving  to  know 

"what  it  was  like"  in  the  Age  of 
Steam...  how  it  felt,  how  it  looked, 
how  it  all  worked.  The  real  surprise 
will  be  what  it  took  in  human  terms 
to  make  a  great  railroad  keep  running 
and  growing  day  and  night  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  We  want  it  to 
stimulate  the  senses  and  re-awaken  a 
sense  of  wonder  about  a  period,  a 
place  and  a  people  that  reflect  so 
much  about  our  nation's  remarkable 
growth  in  commerce  and  industry. 

In  telling  this  story  of  steam  in  its 
heyday  from  1920  to  1940,  the 
museum  focuses  on  these  primary 
themes.  The  core  theme  that  will  per- 
meate all  aspects  of  the  museum  is 
Railroaders  At  Work.  'Responding 
to  Crisis,'  'Making  the  System  Work,' 
'Life  on  the  High  Iron'  deal  with  the 


process  of  building,  running,  and 
maintaining  a  train  through  the  eyes 
of  the  men  and  women  who  did  it.  It 
focuses  on  the  relationship  between 
workers,  tools,  skills,  and  products 
in  tracing  the  building  and  operation 
of  a  steam  locomotive.  The  Standard 
Railroad  of  the  World  describes 
what  it  takes  cooperatively  and  logis- 
tically  to  make  trains  run  and 
explores  topics  such  as  research, 
industrial  capitalism,  and  corporate 
towns.  This  theme  will  also  deal  with 
the  engineer-dominated  management 
structure  and  the  impact  of  this 
vision  on  the  routines  and  lives  of  the 
railroaders  who  worked  for  the 
Pennsy.  The  Daily  Life  of  the 
Railroad  Worker  will  describe  the 
community  and  what  it  was  like  to 
live  in  the  'Railroad  City'  —  a  life 
filled  with  soot  laden  skies  and 
scheduled  by  train  time.  The  home- 
life  of  the  railroad  worker  is  revealed 


—  the  transition  from  the  pre-indus- 
trial  rural  to  industrial  setting,  the 
impact  and  experiences  of  ethnic 
groups,  the  aspirations  and  reality  of 
home  ownership,  the  bonds  of  the 
community  from  corporate  spon- 
sored athletic  leagues  to  fraternal 
and  religious  organizations,  parades, 
vaudeville  and  leisure  time.  Finally, 
the  workers'  sense  of  loss  is  revealed 
as  steam  gives  way  to  diesel  and  ulti- 
mately to  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion. Then,  the  visitors  see  how 
Altoona  and  the  railroaders  seek  a 
new  identity,  cognizant  of  the 
accomplishments  and  hardships  that 
brought  them  to  this  day. 


RAILROADERS 

AS    AMERICAN    HEROES 


he  image  of  the  railroad 
worker  is  firmly  etched 
on  the  American  con- 
sciousness. Most  Americans  have  a 
favorite  image  of  a  swashbuckling 
railroader  opening  up  the  frontiers 
with  the  iron  horse.  In  their  time 
these  men  were  romantic  prototypes 
of  American  manhood,  and  their  sto- 
ries were  told  in  contemporary  mag- 
azines, film  and  literature.  They 
inhabited  a  world  where  men  were 
braver,  more  educated,  more  coura- 
geous, and  more  adventurous  than 
most.  They  were  the  locomotive  engi- 
neers clad  in  denim  overalls,  peaked 
cap  and  red  bandanna  or  those  engi- 
neers charged  with  designing  bridges, 
signal  systems,  and  tunnels.  They  were 
also  the  unsung  heroes  behind  the 


scenes  of  this  massive  industry.  They 
were  the  men  and  women  who  sched- 
uled routes,  built  trains  —  tested 
them  and  repaired  them  —  and  laid 
the  tracks.  They  were  the  everyday 
brakeman,  who  showed  the  master 
mechanic  his  missing  fingers,  proof 
of  his  experience  as  a  trainman.  They 
were  the  women  who  in  World  War 
II  took  the  places  of  the  men  who 
went  off  to  war.  The  women  contin- 
ued building,  repairing,  and  trans- 
porting of  the  vital  needs  of  America 
at  war.  This  museum  is  to  be  a 
memorial  to  the  vision,  bravery,  and 
fortitude  of  all  who  conceived,  built, 
and  ran  the  transportation  system 
that  transformed  America  and  made 
manifest  the  possibilities  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution. 


An  engineer  remembered,  "I  was  never  afraid  of 
that  mountain  from  Gallitzin  down,  but  I  always 
respected   it."  (Bill   Haxel) 


A  tram  dispatcher  directs  traffic,  1936  (FM) 


I  ngineer  Davis  ami  Fireman  Mundis,  1936  (FM)  shown  in  garb  characteristic  of  the  heroes  they 
were  perceived  to  be. 


WELCOME    TO    THE   WORLD    OE 
THE    RAILROAD    WORKER 


s  visitors  enter  the 
museum  site,  the  histo- 
ry of  Altoona  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  surrounds 
them.  As  they  pass  through  the 
gantry,  visitors  are  transported  to  a 
time  when  the  adjacent  8th  Street 
Italian  neighborhood  was  alive  with 
workers,  rushing  to  the  sound  of  the 
first  whistle  while  Germans  and 
native  Pennsylvanians  streamed  over 
the  12th  Street  bridge  and  into  the 
shops.  At  once,  the  entire  Yard  is 
revealed  including  the  historic 
Master  Mechanics  Building  and 
Erecting  Shed,  with  rolling  stock  dot- 
ting the  Yard  and  historic  yard  lights 
shining  day  and  night.  Fragments  of 
those  once-existing  buildings  will  be 
ghosted  and  signage  will  describe  the 
massive  industrial  217-acre  complex 
that  operated  here  in  its  heyday.  A 
memorial  'railroader'  will  greet  visi- 
tors, giving  the  choice  to  either  roam 
the  grounds  exploring  the  interpre- 
tive signs  or  to  visit  the  viewing  plat- 


Altoona  Railroaders  Memorial  Museum  Complex 

form  where  actual  trains  pass  on  the 
ex-Pennsylvania  Railroad  main  line 
or  to  continue  into  the  Master 
Mechanics  or  Rolling  Stock  buildings. 
In  either  major  building,  visitors 
choose  to  be  one  of  the  17,000  men 
and  women  who  were  employed  in 


the  Altoona  Works  during  its  peak 
years.  They  can  enter  into  the  testing 
labs  or  experience  the  daily  rituals  of 
home  life  in  the  Master  Mechanics 
building;  they  can  run  a  train  on  a 
locomotive  simulator  or  witness 
growing  understanding  of  personal 
and  technical  challenges  involved; 
they  can  observe  the  process  of 
building  a  locomotive  in  the  Rolling 
Stock  area.  The  museum  need  not 
be  experienced  sequentially.  Each 
exhibit  will  convey  a  piece  of  the 
larger  story  with  a  message  sufficient 
unto  itself. 

As  visitors  are  confronted  with 
choices  and  challenges,  wisdom  and 
wonder,  this  museum  complex  will 
once  again  be  a  beacon  for  the  com- 
munity and  a  lasting  memory  of  the 
railroaders  who  labored  here. 


12th  Street  Yard  Complex,  Altoona,  1898  (AAPL) 


WHY    IN    THE    WORLD    ALTOONA? 


Entrance  Foyer  of  the  Master  Mechanics  Building 


"You  can  always  tell  country  girls  From  city  girls 
when  they  were  crossing  the  12th  Street  bridge. 
The  country  girls  grabbed  their  skirts  and  the  city 
girls  grabbed  their  .hats."  (Sylva   Emerson) 


m 


he  visitors  entering  the 
Master  Mechanics 
Building  will  be  con- 
fronted by  the  unexpected  within  an 
encapsulate  view  of  Altoona  in  its 
heyday.  Each  vignette  in  this  stage- 
set  foyer  represents  a  segment  of 
Altoona's  history  that  marked  its  dis- 
tinction and  suggests  the  stories  that 
fill  the  building. 

Within  the  low  ceilinged,  narrow 
building,  a  three-story  space  will 
open  with  the  front  of  a  locomotive 
bearing  down  just  a  breath  away. 
Sculptured  figures  will  be  working 
on  the  locomotive,  representing  the 
workers  who  produced  6,783  steam 
locomotives  in  100  years  and  rebuilt 
150  locomotives  per  month.  The 
largest  corporation  in  early  20th  cen- 
tury America  —  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  —  a  nation  unto  itself  — 
chose  Altoona  as  its  major  support 
infrastructure  to  conceptualize,  build, 
test,  operate,  upgrade  and  repair  its 
machines  of  transportation.  Altoona 
was  also  strategically  located  by  the 
PRR  —  next  to  the  link  between 
east  and  west  —  the  Horseshoe 
Curve  —  and  at  the  midpoint  of 
their  operation  systems.  The  Middle 
Division,  which  began  at  24th  Street 
was  the  busiest  section  of  rail- 
road in  America. 


Map  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  territories 


At  intervals  in  the  foyer  of  the  muse- 
um, the  sun  dims,  lights  come  on,  the 
head  lamp  of  the  train  shoots  through 
the  heavy,  murky  haze,  typical  of 
soot-filled  air  of  a  railroad  town. 
Above  stretches  the  main  artery  of 
the  town  —  the  12th  Street  bridge  — 
and  on  the  bridge  stands  a  female 
mannequin  mirroring  the  routine 
walk  over  the  bridge  to  shopping  or 
to  work.  She  also  represents  the  many 
inhabitants  who  immigrated  from 
farm  to  city  to  find  their  fortune  in 
the  railroad  industry  and  life. 
Laundry  blackened  by  coal  and  soot 
hangs  from  the  houses,  earmarked 


with  the  left  over  Pennsy  paint  colors 
of  the  time.  Windows  from  these 
houses  give  glimpses  of  domestic  life, 
enticing  the  people  up  to  the  second 
floor,  and  flashing  lights  from  the 
third  floor  testing  labs  beckon  them 
further.  To  the  right  is  a  local  theater 
marquee.  Altoona  was  a  natural  stop 
on  the  train  route  for  vaudeville 
entertainers  and  George  Burns 
was  one  of  the  many 
stars  to  hit 
Altoona. 


To  the  left  is  a  sign  "Pennsy  Hiring 
Today"  where  visitors  are  given  I.D. 
cards  with  their  admission.  These 
identity  cards  enable  visitors  to  con- 
front real  life  situations  of  working 
and  living  in  Altoona  as  they 
progress  through  the  museum. 


L  "   :  •/- 


>oe  Curve,  circa  1 904,  as  recorded  by 
otographer  William  H.  Rau  (RRMM) 


THE    STANDARD    RAILROAD    OF 
THE    WORLD 


he  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  was  a  massive, 
self-sufficient  trans- 
portation machine  with  an  army  of 
workers  that  provided  not  only  ser- 
vice but  also  maintained  concurrent 
design  and  construction  functions. 
Their  testing  labs  in  Altoona  estab- 
lished the  PRR's  reputation  as  the 
"Standard  Railroad  of  the  World," 
placing  efficiency  and  passenger  safe- 
ty in  the  service  of  a  sustained  record 


Chemical  and  physical  testing  laboratory  setting 


M  AY    I  l^.DolUu»Yr. 


of  stockholder  dividends  and  prof- 
itability. The  upper  levels  of  manage- 
ment were  engineers  by  training, 
focusing  on  technical  and  financial 
intricacies.  Land  speculation  and 

other  forms  of 
diversification 
common  to 
industrial  capi- 
talists were  left 
to  other  rail- 
roads. 

This  immersion  setting  of  the  testing 
lab,  the  heart  of  the  Research 
Department,  is  where  visitors  will 
experiment  on  technological 
improvements  and 
innovations  con- 
fronting technicians 
of  that  time.  The  set- 
ting is  a  rubber  labo- 
ratory, and  the  light 
bulb  testing  room 
and  stacks  of  oranges 
drawing  visitors  into 
unexpected,  provoca- 
tive comparisons. 
What  kind  of  orange  gleans  more 
juice  to  serve  on  the  dining  car? 
What  kind  of  light  bulb,  among  the 
thousand  purchased  a  month,  shines 
longer  in  order  to  save  a  fraction  of  a 
penny?  A  variety 
of  manual  inter- 
actives  will  be 
used.  On  the  lab 
bench,  visitors 
will  experiment 
on  computer  sim- 
ulators, insert  hands  in  "glove 
boxes"  to  measure  and  feel  insulat- 
ing qualities,  and  work  on  chalk- 
boards with  diagrams  and  messages. 
They  will  feel  and  become  these 
workers,  searching  for  profits  made 
by  a  particular  discovery. 
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19  hi  Fortune  Magazine  cora 
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Tl  locomotive  #6110  on  stationary  test  plant  at  Altoona.  This  locomotive  was  judged  40%  more  powerful  than  anything  tested  previously,  1 944  (AAPL) 


The  profitability, 
safety  and  bene- 
fits of  railroad 
employment  did 
not  match  that 
of  stockholders 
and  manage- 
ment. Mortality 
for  trainmen  reached  1  in  12  during 
its  height  of  efficiency.  In  1936, 
Fortune  Magazine,  (June,  p. 89) 
noted,  "Antisocial  is  too  definite  a 
word  for  those  aspects  of  the 
Pennsylvania  finance  and  labor  poli- 
cies. But  they  may  at  least  be  termed 
individualistic."  Shopcrafts,  compa- 
ny unions  and  the  brotherhoods  will 
serve  as  windows  to  explore  the  risks 
and  rewards  of  railroad  life. 

The  railroad's  role  in  the  community 
was  also  important  as  it  affected  the 
lives  of  the  workers.  The  company 


"I  remember  my  grandmother  telling  me  about  my 
grandfather  when  he  got  blown  up  by  the  water 
boiler  because  of  a  malfunctioning  valve.  My  grand- 
ma had  hard  times  after  that."  (Sylva  Emerson) 


invested  in  such  community  enterprises 
as  the  library,  school,  hospital,  YMCA, 
park  grounds  and  sponsored  activities 
such  as  bands,  baseball,  bowling, 
and  Cricket  Field  events.  Whether  it 
was  done  for  enlightened  self-interest 
or  for  altruistic  designs  or  for  both  is 
open  for  debate  in  the  exhibition. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  machines  for  standards 
testing.  Shown  here  from  top  left;  file  testing 
machine,  Test  Department,  1936  (HML); 
reflex  glass  drop  test  machine.  Test  Depart- 
ment, 1936  (HML);  Rockwell  hardness  testing 
machine.  Test  Department,  1936  (HML);  pro- 
jector test  machine,  electrical  laboratory,  1936 
(HML);  light  transmission  photometer,  chemi- 
cal laboratory,  1936  (HML).  In  one  year 
alone,  the  chemical  lab  conducted  more  than 
66,000  tests  and  the  physical  lab  more  than 
1^4.000  tests. 


I  I 


RAILROADERS    AX    WORK 


"Half  the  time  we  didn't  have  no  place  to  sleep,  we 
had  to  sleep  in  the  Dining  Car...  We  was  out  between 
nine  and  ten  days  at  a  time.  We  never  knew  when 
we  was  gonna'  get  home."  (James  Corbett) 


Designing  and  building  the  machines  of  the  railroad 


- 
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Blacksmith  shop:  forging  a  locomotive  side 
rod,  heavy  steam  hammer  shaping  billet,  1936 

(A  API.) 


Finishing  crank  pins  on  steam  locomotive 
drivers,  1936  (AAPL) 


he  mechanism  that 
made  the  Pennsy  run 
was  an  extraordinary 
workforce,  unparalleled  in  size  or 
diversity  of  skills.  Together  these  rail- 
roaders made  the  Middle  Division  the 
busiest  line  in  the  country.  Who  did 
what  kind  of  work?  How  did  the 
crews  direct  the  conveyance  of  all 
these  materials?  The  lure  of  the  large 
erecting  shed  with  a  giant  locomotive 
up  on  a  testing  track  or  with  cargo 
cars  filled  to  the  brim  with  supplies 
that  fed,  clothed,  and  fueled  the  nation 
or  with  dining  cars  under  construc- 
tion will  be  the  place  for  visitors  to 
explore,  go  under  and  into  the  trains 
or  sit  at  a  flowered,  formal  table  set 
for  dinner  as  scenery  sweeps  by  on 
the  video  windows.  The  lights  dim, 
steam  rises  above,  the  floor  vibrates, 
sparks  fly.  There  are  no  static  objects 
—  only  the  celebration  of  making. 

Here,  visitors  will  experience  the 
tasks  involved  in  building  a  gigantic 
machine  from  designer  to  pattern- 
maker to  foundry,  forge,  machine 
shop,  boiler  shop  and  actual  assem- 
blage in  the  erecting  shop  and  testing. 
Interactive  video  screens  will  use  the 
tools  of  the  trade  from  welders' 
torches  to  sign  painters'  brushes  to 
illuminate  their  use  and  explore  the 
demographics  and  skills  of  their 
users.  Personal  items  such  as  watches, 
lunch  pails  or  the  pulley  hooks  which 
hung  work  clothes  on  the  ceiling  after 


12. 


Mounting  and  pressing  GG1  electric  locomotive  wheels  on  axles,  1935  (AAPL).  Altoona  attracted  thousands  of  engineers,  mechanic,  artisans,  and 
craftsmen  to  gain  training  and  experience.  After  apprenticeships,  they  were  able  to  work  all  over  the  system. 


they  were  dipped  in  lye  for  bleaching 
will  open  stories  about  life  in  the 
shops  or  on  the  road.  The  hardships 
of  train  crashes,  the  loneliness  of  long 
nights  traveling,  the  joys  of  an  appren- 
tice accomplishing  his  task  will  bring 
the  railroaders  to  life  once  again. 

Even  with  risk,  demand  for  jobs  in 
the  railroad  industry  were  high  and 
they  were  coveted.  Families  had  gen- 
erations of  railroaders  and  they  were 
proud  of  it.  It  was  not  uncommon 
for  a  family  like  the  Edward  Schooner 
family  to  have  the  father  and  his  six 
sons  in  the  business.  The  retirement 
plan  —  a  precursor  of  the  Social 
Security  system  —  the  free  family  rail 
pass,  the  comparatively  good  indus- 
trial wages  were  important  to  these 
workers,  tempered  as  they  were  by 
hard  times,  'furloughs'  and  injury. 


The  railroads  made  manifest  the  possibilities  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  The  Sears  Roebuck 
Company  relied  on  the  Pennsy  to  make  accessible  everything  from  washing  machines  to  musical 
instruments. 


•3 


DAILY    LIFE    OF 

THE    RAILROAD    WORKER 


Home  life  in  the  'Railroad  City' 


"I  still  see  my  grandmother  with  wet  rhubarb 
leaves  wrapped  around  her  head  with  a  sun  bonnet 
(to  protect  her  from  the  heat)  as  she  swept  the 
porch  or  took,  in  the  laundry  before  the  trains 
came."  (Sylva  Emerson) 


Altoona  Hospital,  IS1)!)  (AH)  Injuries  were  common  for  the  workers  in  the  shops 


J^        Itoona  became  a  "gem 
f    ^k      of  the  mountains,"  a 
JL  ^^^ middle  class,  family 

oriented  city  centered  on  the  railroad 
industry  —  a  symbol  of  prosperity, 
industry,  and  stability.  Altoona  was 
also  famous  as  a  city  of  smoke, 
steam,  soot,  and  cinders.  It  was  a 
'Railroad  City.' 

The  daily  life  of  the  workers  —  at 
home  or  at  work  —  was  tuned  to 
'train  time.'  As  the  daily  whistles  sig- 
naled the  beginning  of  the  workers' 
day,  families  rose.  Men  went  to  the 
shops  for  their  10-hour  work  day, 
children  went  to  school,  women  began 
the  thrice  daily  routine  of  sweeping 
the  soot-laden  porch,  hanging  their 
laundry  before  the  air  became  too 
dirty,  and  starting  their  family  cot- 
tage industry  or  outside  shop  jobs. 
The  family  unit  and  ethics  were 
strong  in  order  to  make  ends  meet  in 
pursuit  of  the  American  Dream. 

As  visitors  enter  the  cutaway  section 
of  a  house  and  porch,  they  are 
brought  into  everyday  life  of  these 
railroad  families.  The  radio  will  be 
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playing  music  and  news  of  the  time; 
hidden  speakers  will  allow  dialogue 
between  the  figures.  Smells  emanate 
from  the  kitchen  stove,  voices  are 
heard  outside  the  windows.  Photo- 
graphs and  paintings  on  the  wall  are 
rear-projected  and  change  to  offer  a 
family  vignette  of  railroad  life  both 
of  shopworkers  and  'boomers.' 
Personal  possessions  will  change  bi- 
yearly,  representing  different  ethnic 
groups  in  the  community. 

Many  of  these  workers  came  from  the 
country  or  abroad  to  find  prosperity  in 
this  'Railroad  City.'  Characterized  as 
a  'one-class'  city,  Altoona  at  its  peak 
years  had  90  percent  native-born 


"I've  always  said  that  with  the  years  that  I  was 
married,  I  only  spent  about  half  of  them  with 
my  husband...  (He  was  always  on  call  or  away)." 
(Vivian  White) 


inhabitants.  Early  generations  of 
skilled  German  workers  and  Italian 
and  Irish  laborers  melded  in  the  work- 
force with  large  numbers  of  Pennsyl- 
vanians,  but  they  maintained  their 
heritage  in  ethnic  neighborhoods. 
These  workers  purchased  their  homes 
with  the  assistance  of  a  remarkable 
number  of  building  and  loan  institu- 


tions, attended  their  specialized 
churches,  and  joined  their  own  "soci- 
eties." However,  with  celebrations 
memorializing  the  Conference  of 
Union  Governors  or  with  war  efforts 
or  with  school  and  "work"  bands  and 
baseball  leagues,  they  came  together 
as  one  community  under  the  auspices 
of  a  single  dominant  employer. 


Ivyside  Pool,  largest  concrete  pool  in  the  world,  1930  (BCHS) 


Loyal  War  Governors  Parade,  Altoona, 
September  1912.  A  major  event  during  the 
Civil  War  when  in  1 862  the  northern  gover- 
nors convened  in  Altoona  to  support  Lincoln 
is  an  important  community  celebration  still 
taking  place  today.  (BCHS) 


MEDIA    TECHNIQUES    AND 
RESOURCES 


he  storyline  will  be  woven 
through  the  museum  by 
a  form  of  contextual 
layering,  wherein  artifacts  will  be  used 
as  a  tool  to  open  doors  to  the  imagi- 
nation. Messages  will  be  conveyed 
through  label  text  combined  with 
manual  and  electronic  interactive 
devices  including  oral  histories,  touch 
screen  videos, 
movement  acti- 
vated audio, 
and  task  simula- 
tors. Portions  of 
rooms  will  re- 
create historical  settings  that  visitors 
can  walk  into.  Thus,  these  are  not 
static  dioramas;  instead,  they  are 
exploration  areas.  Not  all  exhibits 
occur  within  these  settings  as  visitors 
are  lured  from  one  room  to  another 
by  anticipation  and  glimpse  of  other 


Interactive  locomotive  simulator 


exhibits.  The  choice 
is  not  to  just  educate 
or  entertain,  but 
instead,  to  educate 
entertainingly  by 
placing  visitors  with- 
in the  world  of  the 
railroad  worker. 


All  electronic  media  will  be  an  integral, 
organic  part  of  the  whole  museum, 
drawing  visitors  into  confrontation, 
reflection,  and  discovery.  Questions 
can  be  asked  and  answered  for 
almost  any  age,  intellect,  or  interest. 
In  the  drawing  below  left,  visitors 
step  into  an  authentic  locomotive 
simulator,  with  train  wheels  grinding 
against  the  rail,  and  flashing  signals, 
natural  disasters,  or  cargoes  sched- 
uled for  transfers  challenging  them. 

The  introductory  theater  presentation 
will  be  delivered  on  a  seemingly  free 
floating  slab  of  warm,  gray  steel, 
which  appears  to  be  a  video  wall  of 
nine  individual  screens.  The  birth, 
growth,  complexity,  and  significance 
of  the  PRR  will  be  its  content  while 
highlighting  the  nation  of  workers 
who  ran  it.  The  whole  will  serve  as 
an  invitation  to  the  other  varied 
experiences  in  the  museum. 

Just  as  the  museum  is  about  people 
at  work,  the  visitors  will  feel  that  the 
museum  is  at  work  as  they  explore, 
probe,  and  investigate. 
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At  right,  K-4s  #/  i61,  "The  Spirit  of  Altoona.  " 
( )«( e  again,  a  symbol  of  the  produt  t  of  Altoona 
railroad  workers  becomes  a  living  hist,  »  ) . 


STORIES    IN    THE    COMMUNITY 


Just  as  the  community  of. 
Altoona  and  the  railroad 
were  linked  economically, 
socially  and  emotionally, 
there  will  be  interpretive  signage 
called  'waysides'  throughout 
Altoona.  An  example  of  one  of  the 
twelve  waysides  that  will  dot  the 
community  is  seen  in  the  drawing  to 
the  right,  in  front  of  the  turntable 
near  the  Juniata  Shops.  Others  will 
mark  the  12th  Street  Bridge,  the 
Altoona  Car  Works,  Alto  Tower  and 
other  locations  where  appropriate. 
There  will  be  a  beacon-like,  three- 
dimensional  symbol  developed  that 
will  mark  these  stories  and  incorpo- 
rate light,  motion  and  sound  into 
related  railroad  icons.  Historical  infor- 
mation will  combine  with  contempo- 
rary descriptive  material  to  tie  in  the 
transitional  stages  that  Altoona  is 
now  undergoing. 
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Wayside  exhibit  at  Juniata  Shops  and  turntable 

As  people  reach  into  the  community 
from  the  museum  complex  to  the 
waysides,  there  will,  in  turn,  be  many 
community  groups  coming  to  the 
museum.  Space  is  being  allocated  for 
traveling  and  local  exhibitions. 
Targeted  programs  for  various 
school  grades  will  be  devel- 
oped using  pre-visitation 
^]m*\         school  packages 


(called  the  'Railroaders  Museum 
Box'  and  shaped  as  a  lunch  pail). 
There  will  be  docent  tours,  interac- 
tive programs  in  a  museum  class- 
room, and  post  visit  discussions  back 
in  the  schoolroom.  An  internship 
program  is  projected  for  high  school 
students.  The  goal  is  to  use  these 
lessons  of  history  to  better  under- 
stand our  roots  and  ourselves  and 
through  the  use  of  interpretive  paral- 
lels, to  enable  the  people  of  Altoona 
to  better  understand  choices  and 
plan  for  the  future. 
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As  the  nation's  principal  conservation  agency,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  responsibility  foi 
most  of  our  nationally  owned  public  Kinds  and  natural  and  cultural  resources.  This  includes  fostering 
wise  use  of  our  land  and  water  resources,  protecting  our  tish  and  wildlife,  preserving  the  environ- 
mental and  cultural  values  ot  our  national  parks  and  historical  places,  an<.\  providing  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  through  outdoor  recreation.  The  department  assesses  our  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  works  to  ensure  that  their  development  is  in  the  best  interests  ol  all  our  people.  The  department 
also  promotes  the  goals  of  the  1  ake  Pride  in  America  campaign 
b)  encouraging  stewardship  and  citizen  responsibility  for  the 
public  lands  and  promoting  citizen  participation  in  their  care. 
I  In-  department  also  has  a  major  responsibility  tor  American 
Indian  reservation  communities  and  for  people  who  live  in 
island  territories  under  U.S.  administration. 
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Pictured  at  right  is  the  last  surviving  and  oper- 
ational K-4s  #/  i61  hmlt  in  the  Juniata  Shops 
in  1918.  //  is  one  of  the  42S  made  in  Altoona 
and  weighed  I  SO  tons.  It  has  SO"  drivewheels 
and  has  logged  2,500,000  miles  in  its  59  year 
career.  1987  (DH) 
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"They  say  railroading  gets  in  your  blood...  makes 
you  feel  you  are  part  of  things.  The  tra 
the  railroad  has  been  to  start  at  the  bottom  and 
work,  up,  and  throughout  the  industry  there  are 
'railroad  families'  where  Father,  son,  and  grand- 
it."  (Anna  Leopold) 
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cksmith  shop  employees 


